By Cleopatra's River
ciphering strange scripts, pawing over bas-reliefs. Where
only fountains, the notes of amorous music, and
the patter of dancing feet had broken the silence, now
sounded profound disquisitions on abstruse subjects, pro-
fessorial bellows made the fires dance on little forges, and
sable and carmine chemicals did most astonishing things
in retorts. He even established a university or two and
served as vice-president; and compiled a monumental
work on Egypt and the Orient.
But no longer at night around the watch-fires did he
indite burning letters to a lovely woman in the North.
Leagues of sea-water lay between, but ships could have
carried them. Something had burned out. He had no
taste, however, for the beauties the beys and sultans sent
him. Their opaque brown eyes and their plumpness,
creased as if strings had been tied around them, displeased
his fastidiousness. In this he differed from Junot and
others of his generals, who caused some trade for the toy-
makers Napoleon ordered from Paris. European beauty
was a trifle more to his taste.
It was thus that he looked from under the arches of
Elfey Bey's palace the third week of his stay in Cairo,
and saw a lady passing through the street. Costume and
carriage were quite Parisian, and her fragrance was
wafted up to him by the breezes which rumpled the silver
tresses of the fountain in the square.
"Who is that?" he asked Bourrienne.
"A lady who secreted herself in our ship, in a hussar's
uniform, a Madame Fourfes; and for her husband she does
not care."
Bourrienne thought he could read his chief's mind, and
he invited the passing beauty to the stpff dinner that
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